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IN QU I R Y, 


Whether the ſtudy of the Anciznr 
LanGuaces be a neceſſary branch 


of MopzxN Epucariow? ' 


Wherein, by the way, ſome obſervations | 
are made on a late performance, intitled, / 8 
Eſſays on the Origin of Colleges, of the cu- : 5 | 

flom of Lecturing in Latin, &c. 


. Omni antiquitate, que quo propius aberat 
| ab ortu, et divina progenie, hoc melius ea for taſſe que | ; 
erant vera cernebat. Cictro, Tuſcul. Quæſt. 1 
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"Is 1 TR 
r OU know from experience, that a 
man no ſooner becomes eminent 
* be is expoſed ti many inconyenien- 
cies. Superior talents ſeldom fail to raiſe 
up againſt the poſſeſſor of them many ri- 
=nvy, enemies who hate, falſe 
friends who betray, and fooliſh admyrers, 
who ſametimes do more hurt than all the 
reſt put together. To the laſt of theſe 
claſſes you are more expoſed than any wri- 
ter alive, as you are both the moſt ſingular 
and the moſt eloquent writer ot the preſent 
Lo have often been accuſed, of main- 
taining ;paradoxes; and, I dare ſay, you 
are ſenſible the accuſation is but too juſt. 
It is hard, however, that you, who have 
ſo many of your own to anſwer for, ſhould 
be made accountable for thoſe of other 


perſons. But this, hard as it is, you 
olli a 2 muſt 


i) 


muſt expect to meet with. Every petti- 
fogger in the art of authorſhip, who takes 
it into his head that he is an original ge- 
nius, will ſuppoſe himſelf your couſin at 
leaſt, and, as ſuch, will uſe the rights of 
conſanguinity. You will be haraſſed with 
his addreſles, letters, dedications, &c.; 
and thoſe who do not know but there may 
be ſome real connection betwixt you, will 
conſider you as a pa ty to all his abſurdi- 
ties. bf 8 ey 


Tu is hüs been remarkably the caſe with 
regard to a late dedication to you. The 
author of the Eſſays on Colleges, &c. who, 
like Zoilus of old, ſeems deſirous of rai- 
ſing the fabric of his own reputation on 
the ruins of the reputation of thoſe au- 
thors who have, for ſome thouſand years, 
been the objects of univerſal eſteem, finds 
not a fitter perſon than you to patroniſe 
his performance: juſt as if you and he 
were of the ſame opinion; juſt as if, in 
your ingenious performance on education, 
a performance in the true ſpirit of antiqui- 
ty, you had debarred your Emilius from 
the knowledge of the ancient languages, 
and repreſented the whole body of ancient 
philoſophers 


| 1 

philoſophers as mere quibblers and declaim- 
ers . No, Sir. Theſe are not you ſen- 
. timents. It is he only who is an admirer 
of antiquity who ought to make free with 
your name. Your ſentiments and his are 
conformable. You acknowledge that E- 
milius is only to be taught the great 
ſcience of human nature by ſtudying the 
writers of Greece and Rome; and a con- 
tempt of antiquity is not a fingularity 
with which you can poſhbly be charged 
by any one who has read your works. 


lam, with reſpect, &c. 


Eſſays on Colleges, xe. Dedication. 


Glaſgow, April 1769. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


a at ſuggeſted to me the deſign of 
the following performance, was 
the reading ſome Eſſays on the origih of 
Colleges, & e. lately publiſhed in this place. 
It was not the point the author propoſed 
to prove that gave me uneaſineſs. The 
ancient practice of lecturing in Latin is 
now ſo generally gone into diſuſe, that to 
attempt diſproving it is to combat a phan- 
tom, which has no exiſtence but in the 
diſordered imagination of him who is a- 
fraid of it. 
It was the introducing into theſe eſſays 
_ ſome obſervations with regard to ancient 
literature, obſervations too no way con- 
nected with the ſubject of them, which 
made me think, that this performance 
deſerved ſome ſtrictures and n 
ſions. 
There was little danger indeed to be 


apprehended from theſe eſſays, conſidered 
in themſelves; but when taken in con- 
junction with the opinions and circum- 
ſtances of the preſent age, their effects, in 
this place at leaſt, might have been far 


from 
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Gwe rnoaderable; A * ſtroke which 
hits a tender or diſeaſed part, may do 


more harm, than one of incomparably 


greater force, which falls on a ſound, or 


leſs delicate member. 


Tphere is one point I ſhould wiſh to clear 
up in this advertiſement. The Eſſays on 
Colleges, &c. are by ſome people ſuppoſed 
to have been written under the inſpection 
of one of the profeſſors of the univerſity 
of Glaſgow. Conſidering that this uni- 
verſity has been long the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed in Scotland for the ſtudy of ancient 
learning, it is matter of ſurpriſe, that 


ſuch an opinion ſhould ever have ariſen ; 


but ſince it has, there is no doubt, but, 
from the malignity, prejudices, or intereſt, 
of particular perſons, it will be indu- 


ſtriouſly propagated. Now, the conſe- 


quences of this, which are too numerous 
to be mentioned, would ſpeedily be felt 
by thoſe who are concerned in them. 
What notions, for inſtance, our more re- 
fined ſouthern * neighbours, who ſtill re- 
tain a warm fide for the ancient authors, 
would form from me a LI of the 


Wi 


N = The Engliſh. | 
taſte 


ix 
taſte and literature of this TY it is 
not difficult to conceive. | 

- I am convinced, however, that no one 
whats is acquainted with the members of 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, can be brought 
into a belief, that any of them ſhould 
have been concerned in that publication. 
Several miſtakes in point of erudition, 
and prejudices with reſpect to matters of 
another kind, are too obvious and glaring 
to allow it to paſs for the production of 
any member of a ſocicty ſo diſtinguithed 
for learning and good ſenſe. 

To give an example or two: The au- 
thor obſerves, p. 19. © That though every 
nation among the ancients had a religion 
in ſome meaſure peculiar to itſelf; yet 
* none of the ancient nations ever pretend- 
* ed to imagine, that theirs was the only 
* true religion in the world. They all ac- 
* knowledged, tacitly at leaſt, that the gods 
* of their neighbours, their faith, their 
* ceremonies, were as good as their own,” 
Now, not to mention that this paſſage diſ- 
covers an ignorance of the hiſtory of the 
eaſtern nations, which people in general 
are not much acquainted with, I would 
obſerve, . that this author does not appear 

. 1 to 


* wt 


* to have read even the beſt known of PE | 


Roman * writers, who have not only pre- 
tended to imagine, but, in innumerable paſ- 
ſages, have aſſerted, that the gods of their 
neighbours, their faith and ceremonies, 
were not ſo good as their own. Take an 
example from Cicero, which every ſchool- 
boy that reads his' Kennet is acquainted 
with: Sed pietate ac rehgione, atque 
hac una ſapientia, quod deorum immor- 
v talium numine omnla regi gubernarique 
perſpeximus, omnes gentes nationeſque 
“ ſuperavimus.” But there is no occaſion 
to recur to particular paſſages. Who does 
not know that the laws againſt foreign 
rites, ' ceremonies, and ſuperſtitions, were 
among the moſt ancient laws of Rome, 
and continued ſo long in force, that both 
Jews and Chriſtians were often perſecuted 
and puniſhed according to them ? | 
The author, however, 15 not contented 
wich applying this obſervation to the Gen- 


: * Neither were theſe notions peculiar to the Romans, 


 Tannortale odium, et nunquam ſanabile vulnus, 
Ardet adhuc Ombos, et Tentyra : ſummus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus; cum falos credat habendos 
. _ deos quos ipſe colit. | 
: Javenal, fate 15. 
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tiles, but, like caviar ha | 
' when he has got hold of an idea, he is 

for extending it over the whole face of 
the earth. Beſides, if there had not been 
ſomething levelled againſt the Jews,” he 
would not have imitated Voltaire, that 
profound modern wit. It is obſerved ac- 
cordingly, p. 20. that even ſome of the 
ews ſeemed to entertain notions of this 
kind, i. e. the Jews thought the gods of 
their neighbours, &c. as good 'as their 
own, But it is the buſineſs of the clergy 
to animadvert upon this paſſage. All I 
would infer from it is, that it is highly 
improbable any teacher of youth would 
be the firſt to broach ſuch doctrines, and 
conſequently, that the Eſſays on Colleges, 

& c. ſhould be the work of a profeſſor. 
This concluſion ſeems likewiſe to follow 
from what is ſaid p. 22. where the au- 
thor accuſes all the Chriſtian «hurches, 
without exception, of being infected with 
the ſuperſtition which proceeded from the 
ignorance of the firſt ages, juſt as if e- 
very good Proteſtant did not know, that 
the religion of this and many other 
churches of Europe were founded on the 

ruins of that Ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
] will not ſpend time in mentioning the 
1 * * 


* 


author's miſtakes with reſpect to the 
Greeks and Romans, p. 15. Who but 
himſelf ever confined to Egypt the travels 


of the inquiſitive Greeks in ſearch of 


knowledge? Let one who would know 


what progreſs the Greek language and 


philoſophy had made, not only in Rome, 
but over all Italy, in the time of Cicero, 


read his well-known oration, pro Archia 


poetu. To the Greeks, indeed, the Roman 
writers univerſally aſcribe the honour of 


inſtructing them in every branch of polite 


learning; and Cicero himſelf, though on 
many occaſions he diſcovers a degree of 


prejudice in favour of his country, which 


by ſome people may be thought incon- 


ſiſtent with his extenſive genius, and uni- 


verſal knowledge, does not heſitate to 


prefer the honour of writing elegantly in 
Greek to that of writing elegantly in his 


native language. The reaſon he aſſigns 


for this is ſufficient to refute that vulgar 
miſtake, that the ancients ſtudied no lan- 
guage but their own. + © Propterea,” ſays 


he, quod Grzca leguntur in omnibus 


e fere gentibus, - Latina ſuis fnibus exi- 


guis ſane continentur.“ 
But it may likewiſe be da har 


the author does not appear to be better 


acquainted 


as 3 


acquainted with the hiſtory of the modern 
nations of Europe, than with that of the 
Greeks and Romans. Page 25. he ſeems 
to think, that the nations which over» 
ran the Roman empire were not acquaint» 
ed with Chriſtianity before their conqueſt. 
They annihilated the Roman govern- 
ment, ſays he; © but they became 
* Chriſtians.” Now, it is univerſally 
known, that moſt of thoſe nations had not 
only embraced Chriſtianity before this pe- 
riod, but become ſo ſtrongly attached to 
it as to entertain more reſpect and vene- 
ration for the clergy than this body of 
men had ever before met with. The clergy 
reaped the firſt fruits of their victories, 
and from their hands received thoſe libe- 
ral endowments of lands, lordſhips, and 
vaſſals, which put them on a footing with 
the Iny+barons and e of thoſe 
times. 

Beſides, in accounting for flak origin of 
colleges, the author is ſo vehement in de- 
claiming againſt the inſolence of the Pope 
and clergy, that one would think, by his 
way of ſpeaking, that he conſidered the 
inſtitution of colleges as one of the moſt 
inſolent tricks of which the Sovereign 
Pontiff was ever accuſed. And this ſu- 

ſpicion 


| [ air } 
ſpicion is not a little confirmed, when one 
conſiders, that the Eſſays on Colleges, 
without any apparent reaſon, are dedi- 
cated to J. J. Rouſſeau, an author who, 
though he informs us, that he is careful 
never to forget himſelf ſo far as to pray; 
yet, compelled by his humanity, for once 
forgets himſelf, ſo far as to throw out a 
pious with againſt colleges: We have 
* no colleges for our girls; would to God 
Ve had none for our boys. Now, it 
ſurely cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
a profeſſor would be an advocate for abo- 
liſhing colleges. Ro 
But is there any profeſſor in the college 
of Glaſgow who was born in the high» 
lands, or is an adept in Gaelic erudition? 
Were this the caſe, after all I have ſaid, a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion might lie againſt ſuch a 
one. For towards the concluſion, the au- 
thor obſerves, that he ſees no reaſon why 
the man who knows the Erſe word for 
love ſhould not be deemed as profound a 
ſcholar as he who knows how to tranſ- 
late it into both Greek and Latin. But 
there is no ſuch profeſſor in that univer- 


ſity. 


* Emilius, 
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d. Ever 0 with extending 
or — 2m the ſpeculations of thoſe 
philoſophers, in 
general, have diſcovered an inclination to 
obliterate 


S 
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obliterate the opinions of their predeceſſors 
in ſcience, and to ſubſtitute their own in 
their place. Theſe new opinions, if de- 
fended with ability and addreſs, are uni- 
verſally imbibed, and compoſe the faſhion- 
able philoſophy. Wert a man. of letters 
to diſcover an attachment to opinions more 
ancient, he would be as much an object 
of ridicule to the learned of the times, as 
a lady who ſhould appear in public with 
her ruff and farthingale, or a member of 
parliament who ſhould enter the houſe 
with a helmet-and coat of mail. 

It is not, however, over the opinions 
alone which mankind embrace with regard 
to any one branch of ſcience, that faſhion 

exerts her authority; the is, if poſſible, 
ſtill more conſpicuous i in determining the 
relative importance of the different 
branches of learning, and in turning the 
attention of philoſophers to this or that 
Kience, according as ſhe deigns to ooun- 
tenance the one or the other. 

To a cool unprejudiced man, a 
had attended to the conduct of. philoſo- 
. phers, thus directed by faſhion, it would 
appear as ridiculous as that of children ga- 
py ſhells 'or . theſe the little 

triflers 


[ 3 * 


triflers take up, and throw aſide, juſt as 
their fancy directs, till perhaps, after long 


ſearching, they return home with a par- 
cel in all reſpects inferior to what they had 
at firſt collected. 
I have attributed to faſhion e 
; — which are obſervable in the literary 
world, becauſe it is a matter of the utmoſt 
difficulty to aſſign thoſe general and per- 
manent cauſes on which they depend. I 
have not attributed them to chance; be- 
cauſe that would cut off all further inqui- 
ry about any cauſes whatever; which ought 
not to be done unleſs the diſcovery of theſe 
appeared quite impoſſible. To molt peo- 
ple, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
it may do ſo; but the ſubje is ſo curious 
atleaſt, that it ought not to bealtogether 
neglected ; particularly as there is no dan- 
ger attending it, and every one is at liber- 
ty to approve or condemn the obſervations 
which may be made, according Is he ſhall 


diſcover them to be more or leſs conforms 


able to experience. 


ſpeculation, as well as for action. But, in 
the individual, the talents for action make 


their r long before the rational 
A or 


Mankind are Kane el for 
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or ſpeculative powers begin to open and 
expand themſelves. A child walks, runs 
about, handles every thing that falls in 
his way 3 and from this principle of acti- 
vity is often in danger of doing hurt to 
Himſelf, and many objects around him. 
But hew long is it after / this, before the 
powers of his underſtanding are fully e- 
volved, and he becomes capable of reflect- 
ing on the relations betwixt himſelf and 
the various objects of his perception? 
This obſervation holds equally with regard 
to the ſociety. Savages are but little ca- 
pable of reflection: when they are not en- 
gaged in war, or in hunting, they ſleep, 
debauch, or game; becauſe they are 
acquainted with no other method of 
employing the little leiſure they enjoy. 
The difficulties they have to ſtruggle with 
in acquiring the means of ſubſiſtence, the 
conſtant dangers with which they are on 
all ſides firrounded, the cruel attacks up- 
on their lives or liberties, to which they 
are every moment expoſed, render their 
ſituation altogether repugnant to abſtract 
reaſoning, or philoſophical ſpeculation. 

Upon the inſtitution of government, how- 
ever, which aflords to individuals a degree 
of 
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tivate their intellectual powers, and to in- 
quire into the nature and relations of eve- 
ry e _— behold. 2 che * 
en commeneing this new ach 
ment, upon beginning to reaſon and re- 
flet with a» view to acquire knowledge, 
and to exerciſe their underſtandings, it is 
remarkable that mankind ſoon became too 
ſanguine in their expectations, and ima- 
gined they might derive from philoſophy 
a variety of knowledge and improvements, 
which in all probability it will never be 
able to afford. The firſt ſpeculatiſts in e- 
very nation have attempted to penetrate 
into ſubjects which will for ever reſiſt all 
the efforts of the human underſtanding, 
That this was the caſe of old, no one Who 
is acquainted with antiquity can deny. It 
is not indeed ſo eaſy to trace the progreſs 
of the human mind in philoſophy amoſg 
the modern nations of Europe; becauſe 
theſe nations were ſcarce emerged from 
barbarity, when the ſtores of ancient wiſ- 
dom were laid open to their view, which 
not only quickened their natural progreſs, 


1 6 ] 
but diverted it to different channels, ac- 


_ cording as the ancients had handled one 
ſubject more fully than another, gr 


works on theſe ſubjects came down to us 
more or leſs entire. It is obſervable, how- 
ever, that thoſe books of the ancients 
which pretended to make the. deepeſt diſ- 


coveries, to teach us the moſt abſtract and 
profound ſort of knowledge, were read 


and ftudied, and commented on, before 


the more agreeable and uſeful 


ces met with the ſmalleſt attention. Nay, 
even after ſome of the finer ſpirits among 
the moderns, captivated with the elegant 
models of antiquity, had begun to imitate 
in their own language the ancient orators, 
hiſtorians, and moraliſts, the bulk of man- 
kind were ſtill graſping after ſhadows, 
and bewildered in the perplexing mazes 
of metaphyſics * and ſchookdivinity, 


It is not from a contempt of theſe ſciences, that the 
author ſpeaks of them in this manner. Metaphyſics, when 
confined within proper bounds, is one of the moſt uſeful 
branches of learning that is at preſent taught in our uni- 
verſities; and without a competent knowledge of it, we 
cannot make the ſmalleſt progreſs in any moral ſcience. 


It was the mannes of treating it in the darker ages, the 


0 of queſtions which were ſtarted upon it, either al- 
| tagether 


en the origin of phuloſop hy, which takes 


ful invention. This invention being new, 
is regarded with admiration, and has an 
importance and dignity- ſtamped upon it, 
which is greater than it deſerves, We 
have diſcovered its utility for ſome pur- 
poſes to which we have applied it; and 
our fond partiality makes us believe that 
I may be uſeful in many more, In 
the fame manner, when mankind began 
to philoſophiſe, this employment was 
new and unuſual; they were x12 gy 
of the ſtrength, or rather weakneſs, of 

their faculties; and from a natural pro- 


ſelves, and whatever belongs to them, they 
ſet no bounds to their aa but 


place upon che firſt diſcovery of any uſe- 


penſity to think favourably of them - 


S 
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anſwered, that rendered the metaphyſics of thoſe days an 
object of contempt. The ſame obſervation applies in part 
to ſchool-divinity, though this be a ſcience for which I 
acknowledge myſelf to fee] much lefs reſpe& : Divinity is 
a ſubject ſo fertile and copious, and which, if treated with 
propriety, may be made fo uſeful in forming the aſfectious 
of the heart, that it is a pity the polemic part of it, in 
ſome of our univerſities, ſhould alone be NT to, 


While the ſentimental is altogether neglected. 
* 


* 
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attempted „ r abdet! the reach of the 


human comprehenſion; n 
Theſe obſervations apply to oh Since 


arts, as well as to the ſciences. In the 
early ages of the world, what wonders 


were thought to be performed by the 


| power” of poetry? let one who would be 


Acquainted with them, read Horace's art 
of poetry; or the eighth eclogue of Virgil. 
It: is true indeed, that later writers a- 


| mongſt the ancients explained theſe . effects 


. 


and among the modern they were no leſs 


in a figurative or allegorical manner; but 
wwe habe too many, inſtances to perſuade us, 
chat in the earlieſt ages they were taken 


in a literal ſenſe. Poetry, in a rude na- 
tion, was never confined to pleaſe the 


fancy, or, affect the paſſions of the heart.; 
its inffuence extended over all nature; it 
tamed wild beaſts; it raiſed the walls of 
cities, called up the ſpirits of thoſe who 
were” dead, and brought the heavenly. bo- 
dies from their orbits &. Theſe were its ſup⸗ 
poſed effects. among Sth ancient nations; 


remarkable. Hence that motley brood of 
charms and inchantmens aſcribed, not on- 


T7 A . 


Kg log * en, vel dann poſſunt deducere — 


n * | " T 


1y to verſes, hut to the very characters in 


and giants, which, 'within theſe two cen- 
turies, were credited by the * in all 
the nations of Europe. 
This principle, which, upon the firſt 
diſcovery of the arts and ſciences, gperared 
ſo ſtrongly, and induced mankind” to ex- 
pect from them many improvements and 
advantages which they were never capable 
to yield us; this principle, 1 tay, call it 
the admiration of novelty, ag by er 
name you pleaſc, appear 


attended chem in every ep of ale pro 


greſs. The eſſects of it indeed are more 
obvious, and conſequently more ridicu- 
lous, among rude and ignorant men, chan 
they are among us at preſent; but who- 


ever will attend to them as they are diſ- 


played even in the moſt improved coun- 
Tries, will find them abundantly abſurd. 
Each ſcience has had its vogue in the 
different ages during which it was cultiva- 
ted with the greateſt ſucceſs. A few lucky 
diſcoveries or improvements have always 
been ſufficient to elevate the ſcience in 


nen were ns above 1 1 


which they were written. Hence thoſe 
tales of witches and magicians, dwarſs 
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and to give it an excluſive privilege to our 


attention and regard. We are ignorant 
how far it may carry us, and fondly hope, 
that ſome. advances may be made, which 
will not only aftoniſh, but greatly benefit, 
mankind. In purſuit of cheſe chimeras, 


All. the learned engage, and the vulgar 
look up with admiration on the labours of 


their contemporaries.” All other branches 


of knowledge are neglected or deſpiſed, 


and nothing is to be heard of but the 
philoſopber's Kone, the criterion of truth, 


medicine, or perpetual mo- 
ve ſtudies: of hiſtory and po- 
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tion. Have 


litics received any improvements? we ſhall 


then be amuſed with ideas and ſchemes 


of perfect governments, and hiſtories of 


ſociety, by which it is pretended the 
manners and cuſtoms of all nations are 


explained; and as theſe reſearches require 


no mechanical contrivances, or chymical 


preparations, the viſionaries who are em- 
ployed in them are more lucky, as to mo- 
ney- matters, than moſt other s. 


If then what is called the faſhion in 
philoſophy, depends on the principle we 
Aan | aidgneds if the opinions we embrace 


the different ſciences, as well as the 
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relative importance of the ſciences them 
ſelves, be determined in the manner we 
have explained; how highly improper muſt 
it be to declaim againſt the force of preju- 
dice and cuſtom in literary matters! Theſe 
declamations were never more common 
than in the preſent age ; and, I may add, 
never more uſeleſs. | In 'no point whatever 
are the bulk of mankind leſs diſpoſed to 
pay reſpect to the opinions of thoſe who 
went before them, than in matters of this 
_ fort. They follow implicitly” as the learn-. 
ed of their own times point the way. But 
ſhall we be afraid, that the philoſophers 
of the age will pay too'much deference to 
ancient opinions? May not this deference 
prevent all further improvements? The 
tyranny of civil or eccleſiaſtie power may 
cramp the genius of man, as it may de- 
baſe or pervert his taſte and ſentiments. 
But remove theſe obſtacles, and there is 
little danger, that a veneration for anti- 
quity, as it is called, will of itſelf be ſuffi- 
cient to produce theſe effects. The affec- 
tation of ſingularity, the love of. applauſe 
and admiration, the ambition of being 
confidered as the founder of a new ſect, 
and the author of new opinions, will al- 
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ways be the prevailing motives, with, phi-- 
looſophers. None of theſe paſſions can be 
gratified, by treading in the footſteps of 
their forefathers, and. retailing what: a 
thouſand. others have ſaid before. them. 
Something new or uncommon. muſt: be 
attempted ; and. the works of former au- 
thors, being ſo many obi i in the way 
to pre-eminence, muſt, be removed. befare 
their own; can, attain, that ranks they, wiſh 
them to poſſeſs. It is not therefore a pre- 
judice in; favour of ancient opinions we 
ought to be afraid of; we have much 
more; reaſon; to dread: the bad effedts of a 
prejudice in favour of: thoſe which prevail 
in our on times. This prejudice it is 
far more difficult ta reſiſt; and a man 
: maſt be a true philoſopher, inſenſible to 
tho empty applauſe, as well as the ill- 
grounded ridicule, of his contemporaries, 
wha- can have courage to withſtand and 
pe it. 15 
If what has heen ſaid: og deliver us, 
from. our apprehenſions of the too great 
force of cuſtom. in literary matters, which 
are commonly governed upon a very dif- 
ferent principle, if it could in the leaſt 


ec che vanity 95 thoſe, who, being 
— vrapt 
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vrapt up in the fooliſh, admiration. of a 
few writers of their on age or country, 
ſeem. to think, they cannot be too loud in 
ridicule, againſt the ignorance and folly, 
the abſurdity. and barbariſm, of formen 
ages, I ſhall gain my purpoſe; Bur if it 
ſnould not have theſe effects, I hope, ho- 
ever, it may at leaſt 22 
proaches which might have been:thrown, 
ont againſt the author of Sis perform 
ance, as if he intended to bind mankind 
in the trammels of antiquity, when all he 
propoſes is to let them looſe: from thoſe of 
their contemporaries. lt ij by their contem- 
poraries alone that mankind can be inſlaved, 
either in their perſons or in their opinions; 
and this latter ſpecies of ſlavery is ſo much 
the more to be dreaded, becauſe we are 
— inſenſible of it, nn to 
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has already been mg ds chat wk 
opinions of the world, with regard to 
every ſubject, are very eaſily changed, or 
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even perverted; by the favourite writers 


of the age. If this be the caſe with regard 
to matters of abſtrat reaſoning, where 
the underſtanding alone is employed; if e- 
ven the ſentiments. of the heart, with re- 


gard to virtue and vice, be not altogether 


* oof againſt the torrent of popular ap- 


plauſe or diſapprobation; how much leſs 
can thoſe tender and delicate ſenſes, which 


diſcern the beauties or defects of works of 
imagination or genius, be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble to refiſt them ! We find accordingly, 
that nothing is 'fo liable to variation as 


taſte, which is a generic term employed to 


not our opinions, within theſe few years, 


with regard to the merit of the Greek and 
Latin authors, undergone a very ſenſible 


inſinuated, that we are at vaſtly too mah 


pains to acquire a knowledge of the an- 

cient languages, which at beſt can only 
qualify us to underſtand writers who do 
not deſerye much attention, and who, 
ſome people would perſuade us, have too 
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attended with bad conſequences to the in- 
tereſts of, ancient learning, and produced 
ſeveral alterations in our univerſities; which 
were made, however, D Game ra- 
ther than triump n. 

But of late an anth6e;#:has: dee 
"who, treats the ancient languages much 
after the ſame manner the Roman tyrant 
treated his ſubjects: Ita moriantur, ut ſen- 
tiant ſe mori. He is not for deſtroying 
them ſunply, but with diſgrace and infa- 
my; in which too he attempts to involve 
all thoſe who are acquainted with them. 
He is miſtaken, however, if he thinks, 
that by calling people bad names, he can 
render them either odious or contempt- 
ible. At this rate, notwithſtanding all the 
time which we may ſuppoſe he has em- 
ployed in the ſtudy of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, chere is not a porter to be met with 
in, the ſtreets but might Tival hum i in 81 
quence .. 

If the ancients, lee had. no. fed 
antagoniſts . but authors of this ſtamp, 
their victory would be eaſy; but, alas 
1 their enemies are both numerous. and 
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powerful; and their natural ſtrength js 
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tageous circumftances. 


Firſt of all, it cannot be denied, a 2 
the improvement of arts, and extenſion of 
commerce, which, within theſe thirty 
years, hath ſo much altered the face of 
chis country, and introduced among us a 


ſplendor and magnificence which a Scotch - 


man who had net travelled, could for- 
merly have formed no idea of; it cannot 


be denied, but that theſe have produced 


ſome effects on the manners of the peo- 
ple, which at leaſt are very problematical. 
We are now become, it is true, more refi- 
ned in our behaviour, better acquainted 
with the arts of converſation and amuſe- 
ments, and more ingenious in the inven- 
tion of whatever may gratify our ſenſes, 
or pleaſe our fancy. But reverſe the me- 
dal: we have loſt our induſtry and ap- 
plication ; whatever appears laborious, of- 
fends and frightens us; and we are diſpo- 
ſed to fall in with every propoſal which 
ſoothes our indolence and love of plea- 


fare. We are as indifferent about being 


really learned, as we are anxious to ac- 


quire the reputation of learnin 8 We go 
about, | 


( w.] 


about, therefore, to inquire after compen 
dious methods of arriving at, general know» 
ledge ; and our writers, who know how 
to avail themſelves of the genius of the 
age, oblige us with their general hiſtories, 
univerſal dictionaries, &c. _ e 
In ſuch circumſtances, it is to - fap- 
poſed, that we will ſwallow with pleaſure 
a draught which will at once deliver us 
from our apprehenſions of the Farigue 1 at- 
tending the acquiſition of the ancient lan- 
guages. Can any taſk. be ſuppoſed more. 
acceptable to the public, than to prove, 
that neither the pleaſure nor advantage a- 
riſing from the authors who make uſe of 
theſe. languages, can ever indemnify, us for 
the time and labour, we muſt beſtow i in 
the acquiſition of them? Such notions 
have become ſo prevalent, that the Greek 
writers are very little known among us; 
and their language is leſs ſtudied every 
day. The knowledge of the Latin indeed 
is ſtill pretty general; and chiefly on ac: 
count of ſome regulations, which, howe- 
ver, it is now become faſhionable to decry. 
When we add to theſe conſiderations, 
chat in Scotland we have no public ſchools 
where the ancient languages are taught 
much beyond the mere elements; that in - 
| C our 
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our univerſities a ſtudent is ſoon obliged 
to turn his attention to the ſciences ; that 
no place, either in the law or the church, 
lays a man under the neceſſity of walkide 
even a bachelor's degrees; there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that in a ſhort 
time we ſhall be as ignorant of ancient 
learning, as of the writings of 1 | or 
Jacob Behmen. 

Tn this inquiſitive age, therefore, when 
men are ſo anxious in inveſtigating the 
conſequences of many things which per- 
haps may never happen, it cannot be con- 
_ ſidered as an uſeleſs undertaking, to inquire 
into what is likely to be the effects of the 
neglect of the ancient languages, which is 
daily gaining ground in this country; and 
to conſider, whether, in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances, the ſtudy of theſe languages 
be of much conſequence. I am ſenſible 
how fooliſh it is for a writer that oppoſes 
vulgar prejudices to expect a fair and can- 
did hearing; ; but if he has the good of 
ſociety at heart, he will not be diſcoura- 
ged by ſuch conſiderations. Becauſe what 
he ſays cannot have its full effect, it does 
not follow, that it ſhould have no effect 
at all. 8 
CHAP. 
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in our preſent circumſtances, conſidering 
the great variety of good writers among 
ourſelves, upon every branch of litera- 
ture and philoſophy, it be of great im- 
portance to be acquainted with ancient 


authors? 2. Whether it be poſſible to reap - 


much advantage from the ancient writers, 
without underſtanding the languages which 


they made uſe of ? 
In examining the firſt of theſe queſtions, 


I ſhall be aware of entering into the diſ- 


pute concerning ancient and modern learn- 
ing. This diſpute has already been ma- 
naged by able hands, whoſe performances 
are known to all the world. It is to be 


obſerved, that though we ſhould grant 


that the ancients were leſs acquainted than 


we are with the ſecondary cauſes which 
regulate the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; that they did not make ſo many 
experiments to diſcover, by means of heat 
C 2 or 


determine two queſtions: 1. Whether | 
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or mixture, the properties of the ſeveral 
claſſes of bodies, about which the ſcience 
of chymiſtry is employed; it does not fol- 
low from this conceſſion, that they were 
ignorant of the arts of war or govern- 
ment, of the motives which influence the 
human mind, the power of eloquence, the 
agreeable amuſements of poetry, painting, 
and muſic, or that ſcience, which is of all 
the moſt important to man, by which the 
perturbations of the human mind are al- 
layed, or quieted, and thereby the cala- 
mities incident to human life alleviated, 
or removed. It is not necellary, there- 
fore, in order to prove that we may be 
much benefited by reading the ancients, 
to enter into a detail of their knowledge 
upon the different ſciences : and as I pro- 
poſe to confine my obſervations to taſte 
and literature, and ſuch objects as may 
appear cloſely connected with them, it 
would be highly improper for me to enter 
into any ſuch detail. 

For the ſake of perſpicuity, I ſhall divide 
the firſt branch of my ſubje& into two 
parts. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider 
what are thoſe circumſtances with regard 
to the ancient verry which ought to 

recommend 


recommend them to the ſtudy of the mo- 
derns in general; and, ſecondly, endea- 
vour to prove, that the preſent ſtate of 
literature in this country renders the ſtudy 
of che ancient claſſics gun uſeful to 
us. 

eee firſt point, we | ſhalt 
begin with facts; and if we can diſcover, 
that the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin au- 
thors has, in every country of Europe, 
been attended with good taſte, and pro- 
duced excellent writers in all the various 
kinds of compoſition; and that, on the 
contrary, with the decay of ancient learn- 
ing, juſt taſte and fine writing have like- 
wiſe decayed; we ſhall have reaſon to con- 
clude, that there is ſome particular con- 
nection betwixt the one and the other. 
This concluſion will be rendered more cer- 
tain, when we conſider in how favourable 
circumſtances the ancients were placed, for 
cultivating their talents to the utmoſt ; 


circumſtances which n no modern nation can 
boaſt of. 
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Everal centuries ago, the monks were 
the only claſs of men among whom 
learning of any kind was held in eſteem. 
In that body centered, not only all the 
knowledge of the times, but with them 
too were intruſted the works of thoſe au- 
thors who had written during the more 
refined ages of the world. School-divini- 
ty was the favourite ſtudy of thoſe eccle- 
fiaſtics; and being deſirous to promote the 
knowledge of it, either from a notion of 
its real utility, or with a view to eſtabliſh 
their. own dignity, and importance, they 
not only taught viva voce thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to liſten to their inſtructions, but 
were aſſiduous in copying over the books 
which had been compoſed by ſchool-di- 
vines, in order to ſpread the knowledge of 
thoſe matters which they contained. 

But as manufactures of every kind were 
then unknown, or neglected, the monks 
were frequently at a loſs for parchment 
to copy on, which, like the other mate- 

£ rials 


in the Popiſh countries of Europe; and, 
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rials for the purpoſe of writing, appears 
to have been remarkably ſcarce in thoſe 
days. To fupply this defect, they eraſed 
the characters from thoſe Latin or Greek 
books which were in their hands, and ap- 

peared to them uſeleſs or infignificant. In 
the room of the ancient characters, they 
ſubſtituted their legendary tales, ſuperſti- 
tious prayers, or ſcholaſtic diſcourſes. 
Several of theſe books are ſtill to be ſeen 


what is hardly to be credited, the admi- 
rable fragments of Greece and Rome have 
ſometimes been applied as coverings to the 
moſt ſuperſtitious, ridiculous, and abſurd 
performances that ever were produced oy 
the brain of a monk. 

some centuries afterwards, thoſe very 
books which had been ſo diſreſpectfully 
treated by the monks, became the object 
of univerſal admiration; and ſince that 
time have been ſucceſſively viewed with 
rapture, indifference, coldneſs, or con- 
tempt, in the different nations of Europe. 
But we ſhall only touch upon the variations 


with reſpect to this matter in France and 
Italy. 


After 
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After the inundations. of the nonthava 
tribes had put an end to the Roman 
learning and empire, the Italians were 
the firſt people in Europe among whom 
polite. literature began to be cultivated. 
The groſs, ignorance and barbarity which 
then overipread Europe, the ernel devaſta- 
tions of all ſorts of agreeable or uſeful 
books, which had fallen a prey to the rage 
of Goths, or ſuperſtitious prejudices of 
prieſts, prevented the earlieſt writers of 
this nation from acquiring a very exten- 
five- acquaintance of the claſſic authors. 
Thoſe of the ancients, however, which 
| happened to fall into their hands, they 
conſidered as the moſt ineſtimable trea- 
ſures which could have: been beſtowed on 
them. They were preſerved with a reli- 
gious care, and ſtudied witk the utmoſt 
perſeverance. Dante, the father of Ita- 
lian poetry, confeſſes himſelt indebted to 
Virgil, a copy of which he had acciden- 
tally met with, for all the applauſe and 
glory he acquired by his poetical. PLA 
ances. , 

But it was not till the F 4 
that the Greek writers began to be ſtudied 
among the Italians ; and before this time 


their 
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their knowledge, even of the Roman au- 
thors, was narrow and confined. During 
this century the knowledge of the Greek 
language was introduced into Italy by 
thoſe refugees, who, upon the taking of 
Conſtantinople, left their native country, 
and fought protection in Italy, where a 
ray of that good taſte, which was ſoon to 
beam forth with ſo much luſtre, had al- 
ready began to diſplay itſelf, Along with 
the knowledge of the Greek writers, that 
of the Roman was by ſeveral accidents 
greatly extended, and the beſt geniuſes of 
Italy employed themſelves in tranſlating 
or imitating, in their own language, the 
authors of Greece and Rome. 

This century was the Auguſtan age of 
modern Italy, and produced thoſe emi- 
nent writers, whoſe works are to this day 
admired all over Europe. Taſſo bore a- 
way the palm of epic poetry; Davila, 
Guicciardin, Machiavel, were equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed for hiſtorical compoſition ; and, 
in one word, juſt ſentiment, good taſte, 
and proper expreſhon, though allayed with 
a ſmall mixture of oppoſite ingredients, 
were the prevailing characteriſties of the 
writers of that age. 
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lt would be in vain for any one to pre- 
tend, that the Italian authors who flou- 
riſhed during this diſtinguiſhed period of 
their literary annals, did not form them- 
ſelves on the models of Greece and Rome; 
for theſe authors themſelves glory in con- 
feſſing it; and the imitation is ſo ſtrong- 
ty marked, that a perſon of the ſmalleſt 
diſcernment muſt eaſily perceive it. | 
The principles of this age, however, 
were not thoſe by which the taſte of this 
nation continued long to be directed. The 
principle we mentioned in the beginning 
of this diſcourſe, by which mankind are 
ſo frequently led aſtray in literary matters, 
ſoon began to operate. The learned men 
in Italy at firſt looked with wonder on the 
works which were produced during the 
ſixteenth century. They expected that 
their nation would advance ſtill farther in 
the road to literary fame, and that ſuc- 
ceeding ages would ſee the ancient authors 
as much excelled as they had already been 
ſucceſsfully imitated. They compared to- 
gether the works of Taſſo and Virgil. 
They found a remarkable reſemblance be- 
twixt them; but in their own poet, a few 
grains of that affected majeſty and falſe 
brilliancy, 
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brilliancy, which, how much ſoever they 
may dazzle on a ſuperficial ſurvey, cannot 
ſtand the teſt of an accurate examination. 
As theſe qualities, however, in Taſſo and 
his contemporaries, were accompanied 
with many beauties which in a great mea · 
ſure concealed their imperfections, as they 
were the only qualities in which theſe au- 
thors differed from the ancients, their 
countrymen conſidered them with that 
fond partiality which we naturally feel for 
what is new and uncommon, particularly 
if it belong to thoſe who are nearly con- 
nected with ourſelves. Taſſo therefore 
was preferred before Virgil, and for thoſe 
very blemiſhes which will for ever make 
him appear the inferior poet to all men of 
diſcernment. Homer, Cicero, and Livy, 
were no longer the objects of their umata* 
tion; they now give the preference to 
their own poets, orators, and hiſtorians, 
and on account of thoſe very qualities 
which were blameable in their produc» 
tions. Upon this revolution, nothing but 
affectation and conceit, ſtrong flaſhes of . 
wit, pointed ſimiles, and epigrammatic 
turns, were held worthy of attention. 
The Roman authors who moſt reſembled 

Da. their 
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their own,. and delighted in puerile con- 
ceits, falſe ſallies, and artificial refine- 
ments, were now come into repute, and 
exalted into the place of the grave, manly, 
and nervous gompoſitions of antiquity. 
Cicero, compared to Seneca, was flat and 
inſipid; Livy gave place to Florus and 
Quintus Curtius; Lucan and Martial were 
preferred to Virgil and Catullus. But 
the Italians have been brought back to 
a more juſt way of thinking, partly by the 
remonſtrances of ſome learned men among 
themſelves, and partly by the example of 
other nations, among whom the good 
taſte which had left oy now began to 

flouriſh. | 
Whilſt the Italians were engaged in the 
cultivation of their language, and in form- 
ing their taſte upon ancient models, the 
French literati had continued immerſed 
in the ſubtilties and diſtinctions of the 
ſchools, and had made few efforts towards 
the improvement of polite literature. But 
as thoſe bodies which are the lateſt in arri- 
ving at maturity, generally become the 
moſt firm and vigorous, ſo the taſte of the 
French nation, though it required long 
time 


time to form itſelf, at length attained to 
a very high degree of perfection. 

In no nation of Europe were the claſſic 
authors more carefully ſtudied than in 
France, during the polite and learned 
reign of Francis I. To the learned men 
of that time, not only France, bur 'all 
Europe, is indebted for clearing the road 
to the more extenſive knowledge of anti- 
quity. The French themſelves, however, 
were not the firſt to reap the fruits of the 
labours and induſtry of their countrymen. 
Their language was ſtill inaccurate and 
defective; and it was impoſſible, with ſo 
coarſe materials, to form a compoſition 
which ſhould bear a reſemblance to thoſe 
of Greece and Rome. 

The care of new-modelling and cor- 
recting their language devolved on the 
academy, whoſe ſucceſs in this particular 
is known to all the world. Warmed with 
an enthuſiaſm for the ancients, and em- 
ploying a language both regular and ele- 
gant, the French, after this period, made 
noble advances in every branch of polite 
learning. In the ſeventeenth century, a 
conſtellation of the brighteſt geniuſes ap- 
peared together in this country that ever 

ſhone 
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thone at once in any modern nation, 
Treading firmly in the footſteps of anti- 
quity, and enjoying the advantage of 
cloſe 1ntercourſe and converſation with 
one another, theſe great men have render- 
ed their own names immortal, and will 
for ever reflect a luſtre on the _ 
fame of their native country. 

But mark the effects of that fooliſh at- 
tachment and vain prejudice we all ſo na- 
turally feel towards the writers of our own 
times or country. The members of that 
very academy which had been ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in the cultivation of the -belles lettres, 
were the firſt to retard its progreſs, or ra» 
ther to give it a wrong direction. It was 
proper they ſhould be ſenſible of their o.] 
merit; but their vanity made them ſup- 
poſe it to be much greater than it was in 
reality. They had ſeen, during that cen- 
tury, many improvements made in phyſic, 
mathematics, and in all the natural ſcien- 
ces; they ſuppoſed, therefore, that all 
thoſe particulars in which their own poets, 
orators, or hiſtorians, differed from thoſe 
of Greece and Rome, were ſo many im- 
provements on the ancients; and they gave 
the preference in literature, as well as in 

ſcience, 
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ſcience, to the moderns, and particularly 
ro the members of the academy. 

Theſe pretenfions were oppoſed, nor 
only by the writers of other nations, but 
alſo. by the moſt eminent writers amongſt 
the French themſelves; and it was plea- 
fant to obſerve the vain whimſical writers 
of that country beſtowing praiſes on their 
_ contemporaries, which they themſelves 
diſavowed. A Fontenelle or a Perrault 
would have ſnatched the crown from So- 
phocles and Horace, to have placed it on 
the heads of Boileau and Racine; whilſt 
theſe latter refuſed to accept of a preſent 
which they knew poſterity would not ſuf- 
fer them to enjoy. They even went fur- 
ther; they declared, they had no right to 
it, and acknowledged-the ancients for their 
lawful maſters. One ſhould have thought, 
that this behaviour in the generals muſt 
have greatly daunted the ſoldiers; but the 
fpirit was univerſally diffuſed, and it was 
no longer poſſible to reſtrain or correct it. 

We may pronounce, without fear of 
cenſure, that the taſte and literature of 
this nation has ever ſince been on the de- 
cline; becauſe we ſhall be ſupported in 
this aſſertion by the moſt learned and ju- 
dicious 
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dicious authors among themſelves. And 
how indeed could it be otherwiſe, when 
they forſook the banners of thoſe leaders 
under which -they had acquired ſo much 
glory, and attached themſelves to captains 
who were fit for nothing bur parade and 
oſtentation? There have no doubt ariſen 
in France, ſince that time, ſome ſublime 
geniuſes ; but even theſe, how valuable 
ſoever in other reſpects, have given too 
many proofs of their being infected with 
the bad taſte of the public. Who would 
wiſh to detract from the fame of the cele- 
brated Monteſquieu, an author as venera- 
ble for the amiable and manly ſentiments 
of his heart, as for the extent and pene- 
tration of his underſtanding ? but can it 
be concealed, that there is to be found, 
even in Monteſquieu, not only that affec- 
tation of brevity which ſo often renders 
him obſcure, but likewiſe that deſire of 
dazzling you with the ſplendor of his ſen- 
timents, of ſurpriſing you with unexpect- 
ed turns in the expreſſion, as well as in 
the thought, which are the ſure marks of 
an over- refined and vitiated taſte? | 

I have taken no notice of the Engliſh in 
this ſhort ſurvey ; becauſe, to the honour 


E 
of the Engliſh, it muſt be owned, that 
they have been more ſteady than any na- 
tion of Europe in their aumiration of the 
ancients ; and any attempts towards intro- 
ducing anewfangled taſte among them have 
been ſo weak and ſhort- lived, that they do 
not deſerve to be mentioned. Even at pre- 
ſent, notwithſtanding the high advance- 
ment of all ſorts of literature in England, 
the Greeks and Romans are ſtill conſidered . 
as the only models of juſt taſte, and ele- 
gant - compoſition. Upon theſe models 
the taſte of their youth is carefully form- 
ed; and the idea of pedantry annexed to 
the ancient languages in France, and ſome 
other countries of Europe, has not as yet 
been adopted in England. | 

It is true indeed, that at wan, there 
is not to be met with in England ſo many 
diſtinguiſhed writers as in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Several cauſes conſpired to 
render the reign of that Queen the ſhining 
zra of Engliſh literature, It was then that 
a miniſtry governed England, moſt of 
whom were themſelves highly favoured by 
the muſes, and all great lovers and en- 
couragers of literary merit. Beſides, it 
was in this reign that the Engliſh began 
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to be more vardeatacty ſenſible of the ad- 


vantages they might reap from the Greek 
and Roman writers in the cultivation of 
their own language. It was by the wri- 
ters of Queen Anne's reign that the moſt 
beautiful flowers which adorned the gar- 
dens of Rome and Athens were tranſplant- 


ed into Engliſh foil. No very elegant wri- 


ters, in proſe at leaſt, had appeared in Bri- 
tain before this period. To write elegant- 
ly in proſe, therefore, was a new taſk; 
and the writers of that age performed it 
with an ardour and enthuſiaſm which 
commonly accompanies the firſt cultiva- 
tors of any art or ſcience, and ſtamps a 
grace and dignity on their performances, 
which after ages may imitate or admire, 
but can never ſurpaſs or equal. 
But though the ſtudy of the ancients 
has not been able to afford new heat to 
invigorate the literary purſuits of this 
country, it has been able at leaſt to pre- 
vent that corruption of taſte which in o- 
ther countries is ſo juſtly complained of. 
We do not at preſent, indeed, find ſo ma- 
ny good performances in England as in 
the 7 of A ard Anne; but we meet 
| 3 with 
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with many fewer bad ones than appeared 
in France or Italy after the time of Taſſo 


and Corneille. 


HK V. 


Aving, in the former chapter, given 

a deduction of facts, by which it 
appears, that the taſte of the modern na- 
tions of Europe has revived or decayed a- 
long with the ſtudy of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, we ſhall now proceed to in- 
quire into the peculiar circumſtances of 
theſe nations, which gave them ſo remark- 
able an advantage in point of literary me- 
rit, and hath rendered thoſe of their wri- 
tings which remain the only ſure ſtand- 
ards of juſt taſte, and — compoſi- 
tion. 

To handle this ſubject in its full extent, 
would require an enumeration of many 
facts, which are now-a- days but little at- 
tended to; but I ſhall only mention a few 
obſervations which naturally ariſe from 


- thoſe facts that are univerſally known; 
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and as the Roman learning was not the 
natural production of that country, but 
derived all its nouriſhment from Greece, 
I ſhall confine myſelf entirely to the 
latter. 

There are two particulars which diſtin- 

guiſh the independent ſtates of ancient 
Greece from the modern countries of Eu- 
rope. The firſt, and moſt remarkable, 1s 
this, that thoſe ſtates enjoyed a free go- 
vernment at a much earher period of their 
hiſtory than any of the modern nations : 
the ſecond, that the bounds of the ancient 
ſtates were much leſs extenſive, being, in 
general, no larger than thoſe of the ſeve- 
ral counties into which this country is di- 
vided. 
n as to the firſt of theſe facts, it 
has been ſo often proved, that liberty is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the progreſs 
of all branches of learning, that an au- 
thor en ſhould once more undertake this 
taſk might juſtly be accuſed of pre 
nence or folly, | 

There is one obſervation, however, 6 
es to this ſubject, of ſingular import- 
ance. In Great Britain, where a free go- 
vernment has for ſome time been eſta- 

| bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, and in the other modern coun- 
tries of Europe, where a regular police, 
and ſtrict obſervance of the laws relative 
to private juſtice, in ſome meaſure ſupply 
the place of it, we may obſerve, that theſe 
_ eſtabliſhments were chiefly owing to the 
advancement of commerce, which#*deli- 
vered the lower ranks of people from their 
ſervile dependence on the nobility, and 
threw a great ſhare of wealth into the ſcale 
of the commons. But commerce, which 
introduces luxury, diſſipation, a high re- 
liſh tor amuſement and ſenſual pleaſure, 
is exceedingly pernicious to all improve- 
ments of the more elegant kind, and o- 
perates on the arts and ſciences in a direc- 
tion quite oppoſite to that of the inde- 
pendence and ſecurity which are introdu- 
ced by it. Thus, in modern times, it has 
happened, that the effects of circumſtan- 
ces favourable to the advancement of the 
ſciences, or finer arts, have been counter- 
acted by commerce. The liberty of the 
ancient ſtates, on the contrary, aroſe from 
the narrowneſs of their boundaries. 

Their 


® The circumſtances among the Greeks which 
produced their ſuperior improvements in arts and 
«8 (ci 
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Their commerce was never very conſider- 
able, and had made but little progreſs 
when their literary fame was 1n its meri- 


dian ſplendor. 

As to the ſecond fact, viz. the ſmallneſs 
of the ſeveral ſtates which compoſed an · 
ſciences may all be traced up to one natural cauſe; 


viz · the ſmall portions into which this country, by 


mountains, rivers, incroachments of the ſea, &c. is 
divided. Theſe kept the different tribes of the Pe- 
laſgi, and other ancient nations, by which Greece was 
peopled, ſepurate from each other, and made them form 
ſo many ſmall independent ſtates. Though originally 
theſe ſtates were ſubject to chieftains reſembling the 
Counts or Barons of the Feudal times, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed, that this form of government could long re- 
main. In a ſmall ſtate the ſplendor of the ſovereign is 
not ſo bright as to dazzle and confound his ſubjects. 
They have more frequent opportunities of ſeeing and 
converſing with him. Beſides, as the members of the 
ſtate are but few, each will conceive himſelf to be parti- 
cularly intereſted in the management of public affairs; 


juſt as in a coffeehouſe or aſſembly, the fewer the com- 


pany, the more important is each individual. Again, 
when any diſcontent ariſes, the flame is more eaſily com- 
municated from one to another : they can meet with 
more ſecrecy to concert meaſures for their common ſafe- 
ty; and before the ſovereign is appriſed of their deſigns, 
the whole body may be unanimous in reſolvink his de- 
ſtruction. Thus ſmall ſtates have a natural tendeney 
to an early freedom; and from this circumſtance the 
improvement of arts and ſciences ſeems e to 


ariſe, 
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cient 
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cient Greece, it may be obſerved, chat in 
a country which is divided into a number 
of independent ſovereignties, the occaſions 
which exerciſe the virtue or abilities of 
great men muſt be more frequent, than 

in one which is united in one body-poliric: 
It is here, therefore, that we are to expect 
to find thoſe magnanimous actions which 
inſpire the muſes, and animate all the arts 
of imitation. With what fervour and en- 
thuſiaſm would a Buchanan have related 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, or Pla- 
tea! Where can we find ſo many ſubjets 
| forthe epic or tragic muſe as in the hi- 
ſtory of ancient Greece ? 

We may further obſerve, that in a coun- 
ery which is divided into ſeveral ſtates, 
the influence of faſhion upon literature is 
leſs conſiderable. In France or England, 
the bad taſte of a few writers, who, from 
the ſingularity of their opinions, or ſome 
other circumſtance, have attracted the pu- 
blic attention, is eaſily communicated from 
one extremity of the country to the other, 
becomes faſhionable, and is univerſally 
adopted. In Greece, on the contrary, 
thongh a capricious humour might ſeize 
a perecular ſtate, the other ſtates being 
detached 
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detached from it, would eſcape the infec- 
tion. Their emulation for glory rendered 
them ſhy in adopting whatever ſprung up 
among their neighbours : they conſidered 
their performances with the jealouſy of a 
rival, rather than with the partiality of a 
friend or countryman. 

But, not to enlarge on the advantages 
of the diviſion of territory, conſidered in 
itſelf, we ſhall conclude, with taking no- 
tice, that its effects upon the political ſi- 
tuation of the ancients, which again in- 
troduced thoſe manners ſo favourable to 
the arts, deſerve principally to be attend- 
ed to. The extent of territory, or num- 
ber of men, were objects of the greateſt 
importance with the Greeks in all their 
1 7 85 inquiries ; and Ariſtotle * aſſerts, 
that 


* Ariſtotle, Ethics, lib. g. cap. 10. | 

The ingenious Mr Hume, in his eſſay on the populouſ- 
neſs of ancient nations, draws a fingular concluſion from 
this paſſage, and makes the Greek philoſopher utter an 
abſurdity as glaring as any he himſelf was ever accuſed 
of. His obſervations, however, are founded on a miſtake 
of the meaning ot the word v, which is never uſed by A- 
riſtotle to denote a city, in our ſenſe of the word when we 
ſay, that London or Paris is a city. naue, with him, figni- 
fied a number of men connected together by a political tye, 


each of whom had a voice in _ legiſlature, „and a right 
to 


t 


thar l is impoſſible for a city to conta 


100,000 men. 

It is impoſſible to enumerate all the cir- 
cumſtances among the Greeks which con- 
curred to accelerate the progreſs of the 
human mind. Even thoſe of their cu- 
ſtoms which have been moſt ſeverely ſtig- 
matized by modern writers, were favour» 
able to the advancement of arts and ſcien- 
ces. That, for inſtance, of domeſtic ſlave : 
ry, the molt exceptionable of all their in- 
ſtitutions, was not more favourable to the 
preſervation of their democratical policy, 
than to the cultivation of the elegant arts: 
for as all menial or mechanic ſervices were 
performed by ſlaves, freemen had nothing 
to attend to but the refined purſuit of let- 
ters or liberty. 

There is one peculiarity more, with 
which I ſhall conclude this chapter. The 
Greeks are the firſt people we are ac- 
quainted with who cultivated what is pro- 
perly called taſ/e: for though the eaſtern 
nations made. conſiderable progreſs in the 


to honours and preferments ; Arifletle, Politics, lib. 3. 
cap. 1. In this ſenſe it will be found, I believe, that A- 
ritotle had reaſon to ſay, that a city could not conſiſt of 


100,900 members, 
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ſciences, we have not the fainteſt traces 

of any thing like taſte in any of their pro- 
ductions. Their buildings indeed, accor- 

ding to the accounts of the Greek writers, 

were great and aſtoniſhing; but the temples 

of Diana and jupiter Olympus will ever be 

- confidered as the firſt monuments of regular 
architecture. As for painting, it is proba- 

able, that, according to the proper ſenſe of ; 
the word, it was a Grecian invention ; and 
nothing we know of the literature of the 
Eaſterr, “ nations gives us the leaſt ground 

to believe, that the Greek poets, orators, 

or hiſtorians, could receive any advantage "0 


from the ſtudy of i it. The Greeks , there- 
fore, 


We make no mention of the ſacred writings, which 

ought not to be put on a footing with human productions. 

Judea was not one of thoſe countries into which the 
Greeks travelied with a view to acquire knowledge; nor 

is there the leaſt ſhadow of proof, that the ſacred writings 

were known to the Greeks, 

«. Tt is ſomewhat remarkable, that this reaſoning, 

which ought ſo ſtrongly to recommend the Greek writers, 

has been uſed as an argument againſt them. It has often 

been aſſerted, that the modern nations of Europe would 

have, made more noble advances in the polite arts, had 

they never been brought acquainted with the productions 

; : of antiquity. Had that been the caſe, it is pretended, 

| we ſhould have copied nature alone; our talents would 

have exerted themſelves with a bolder ſpring, and our 

natural 
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fore, were the firſt people in the world 
who breathed into the arts that ſpirit and 
®life which captivates the heart, and 
ſoothes the paſſions. It was to them that 
nature firſt pointed out the © gayeſt, hap» 
pieſt, attitudes of things. Their flights 
were not reſtrained by the curb of rules, 
nor the ſervile imitation of former writers: 
and as nature alone was their guide, it is 
not ſurpriſing we ſhould diſcover in their 
productions a fervour and animation which 
ſucceeding ages may admire, but can ne- 
ver equal. The Romans, who came next 


natural genius had its ſall ſcope and career. People 
who reaſon in this way do not conſider, that the modern 
nations were never placed in ſuch favourable circumitan- 
ces for cultivating the finer arts as the ancients, The ex- 
tenſive kingdoms into which Europe was divided : the 
tyranny of the chieftains, or great leaders, which was 
| ſucceeded by that of kings or prieſts, and in ſome coun- 
tries by luxury and avarice; theſe circumſtances diſquali- 
fied us for the purſuits of learning, which probably 
would never have gained ground among us, had we not 
been made acquainted with the Greek and Latin authors. 
But evea on the ſuppoſition, that our earlieſt writers 
would have been more perſect had they paid no attention 
to the Greeks or Romans, the caſe at preſent is very 
much altered : we have now a great many performances 
in the modern languages; and were we to throw the an- 
cients aſide, theſe performances, and not nature, would 
9 
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I to them, followed implicitly the Grecian 
| maſters; and all ſucceeding writers who 
have acquired glory by works of genius ® 
: or fancy, have kept conſtantly in their eye 
155 either the one or the other. 


nr I; 
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> Yu hes 18 laid in 1 e laſt * 
ter, I hope we ſhall know what to 
think of thoſe obſervations which are now- 
a-days ſo common, That the ancients did 
very well, conſidering the circumſtances 
of the times in which they lived; that 
7 theſe circumſtances are a ſufficient excuſe 
| for the author, though they can never ju- 
IJ ſtify the performance, &c. 

We are now to ſhew, that the preſent 
ſtate of literature in our own country ren- 
ders the ſtudy of the claſſics particularly 
uſeful to us. 

To trace the progreſs of learning in 

x Scotland, is what no native, as far as I 
| know, has as yet attempted. A learned 
foreigner “, however, has done for us what 


* Denina ſur la vicende della literatura. 
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we have neglected to do for ourſelves 
and his obſervations on this ſubje& are 
the more valuable, as there is no reaſon 
to believe he would be biaſſed by the pre- 
judices to which a Scotchman, in matters 
of this kind, lies ſo much expoſed. | 

This foreigner juſtly attributes the quick 
progreſs of letrers of late years among the 
Scotch to the induſtry and abilities of the 
celebrated Dr Hutchiſon. By his publi- 
cations, lectures, and private diſcourſes, 
this great man diffuſed a ſpirit for litera- 
ture over the whole country, but inſpired 
an enthuſiaſm for it into the members and 
ſtudents of the univerſity of Glaſgow, with 
which he was more particularly connect- 


cd. It was by him that the taſte for the 


ancient languages in particular was intro- 
duced into this univerſity; a taſte which 
was to ſpread fo univerſally, and to be 
productive of ſo many good conſequences. 
To what this foreigner has ſaid upon 
the ſubject, we may add, that it was na- 
tural to expect, that the æra of Scotch li- 
terature would ſoon follow the age of Pope, 
Swift, and Addiſon. It was not to be i- 
| magined, that letters would advance in 
both kingdoms with an equal pace. It is 
always 
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always ſome time before the taſte which 
prevails in the capital, or more poliſhed 


parts of a kingdom, be diffuſed through- * 


out the remoter corners of it. In the 
courſe of a few years, however, if there 
be no impediment in the way, the ſame 
taſte. pervades the whole country, and 15 
ſometimes found active and vigorous in 
the extremities, while in the centre it 
droops, languiſhes, and decays. 

But whatever perſons or circumſtances 
introduced into Scotland the taſte which 


is to be diſcerned in many of our wri- 


ters, and which will for ever render them 


an honour to their country, it cannot be 
denied, that every one who attends to the 


preſent ſtate of letters among us, muſt be 


ſenſible of many ſtrong ſymptom of its 


decline. 
To cenſure the works of any claſs of 


writers, is a diſagreeable taſk ; but to cen- 
ſure the works of living authors, is not 
only diſagreeable, but dangerous, and e- 
ven invidious. I cannot help, however, 
making one obſervation, which moſt peo- 
ple who are fond of reading can be at no 
loſs to apply: it is this, That of the many 


* under which the preſs has of 
late 


* 


* . 
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late groaned, the greater part are ſeldom 
honoured with a ſecond reading. They 
fold indeed, becauſe the world is fond of 
amuſement : they were the talk of the 
tea-table, the coſſeehouſe, and even of li- 
terary ſocieties, for ſome weeks together, 
becauſe novelty charms us: but then, 
alas! many of are already gone, 
where the reſt muſt ſoon follow, in vicum 
vendentem thus et odores. But why are the 
productions of modern wit ſo ſhort-lived ? 
What is the conſtitutional defect under 
which they labour? A great one indeed: 
they want both brain and nerves; and 


under ſuch circumſtances, ought not their 


longevity rather to ſurpriſe us Few ani- 


mals, whatever ſtories credulous naturaliſts 


may tell, live as long after decollation. 
But to quit this metaphor, they want both 
deep obſervatian and juſt expreſſion, which 
I take to be as neceſſary to the exiſtence 
of a book, as brain and nerves are to that 
of an animal. As to the ſtyle, in particu- 
lar, is there not to be diſcovered in it that 
falſe poliſh which glitters but for a mo- 
ment, that over-refinement which diſguſts 


every reader of taſte, and makes him cry 
out, This is not the language of Nature! 


But 
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But from what corrupt ſource doth this 

ſuperficiality of thought, this quaintneſs 
of expreſſion, proceed? Why are the 
bulk of our Scotch writers at preſent ſo 
much inferior to thoſe of England in the 
days of Queen Anne, while a few indivi- 
duals diſcover as much penetration of 
thought, and ſkill in compoſition, as even 
Addiſon himſelf could boaſt of? As to 
particular perſons, it is to be obſerved, 
that an author would only expoſe himſelf 
to ridicule, who, without the moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance with them, ſhould pre- 
tend to aſſign the canſes by which their 
taſte has been directed. But it is a mat- 
ter of no great difficulty to diſcover thoſe 
| which operate on the many, and direct 
the general taſte of a nation. Theſe lat- 
ter cauſes, as they have been able to pro- 
duce ſo extenſive effects, muſt be more 
powerful and ſteady, and age W g 


more palpable and obvious. 
It appears to me, therefore, that Scot- 


land has undergone the ſame revolutions 
with France and Italy “, and for ſimilar 
reaſons: The taſte for ancient nn 
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introduced among us gave birch to ſereral 
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fied. Our partiality in favour of theſe 
books gives them a higher value than they 
deſerve, and makes us neglect thoſe per- 
fect models of antiquity, of which they 


are but faint and imperfect copies. We 


ifland; even their faults are the object of 


our approbation, and their beauties dege- 
nerate into faults in their ſervile imitators. 
The eaſy and copious flow of Addiſon be- 


comes languor and tautology: the preg- 


nant brevity of Swift degenerates into an 
affected and unintelligible obſcuruy : 


the manly nervous eloquence — 


broke into bombaſt, mock- -mnajeſty,.. and 
pompous declamation. 

But the effects of his hed. reſts in an 
writers are not yet ſo extenſive as they are 
likely to become. Though it may be laid 
down as a certain maxim, That the bulk 
of mankind will always be directed by the 
writers of their own age; yet it requires 
time to diffuſe the opinions or taſte of theſe 
writers through the whole body af the 
people. The number of thoſe _=_ read 
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in a commercial country is not conſider- 
able, when compared to that of thoſe who 
form their opinions of books, as well as 
of the ſubjects on which they treat, from 
what they hear. in converſation, or learn 
from their experience in the world. Vet 
the opinions of the more numerous claſs 
are formed upon thoſe of the few; which 
again, in a great meaſure, depend on thoſe 
of the writers who flouriſh in the preſent 
times. We may obſerve, with regard to 
this ſubject, therefore, that things proceed 
in a circle. The taſte of the writers in 
any country, which is formed upon that 
of the age in which they live, reacts upon 
the taſte of that age, and ſtrengthens the 
prevailing principles by which it is go- 
verned. We have but too ſtrong reaſons, 
therefore, to convince us, that, if left to 
ourſelves, we ſhall depart ſtill farther from 
the path of reaſon and nature. For as 
the palate, when accuſtomed to high-ſea- 
ſoned and luxurious diſhes, loſes all reliſh 
for ſimple and ſalutary nouriſhment; fo 
the mental taſte, when once perverted by 
artificial and over-refined compoſitions, 
Toſes the diſcernment of true beauties and 
ns.” 


Was 


then at * to — an i 2oquaint= 
ance with the writers of antiquity; who, 


having ſtood the teſt of many ages, and- 
weathered all the ſtorms which ignorance }.. 


and conceit, and the love of novelty, have 


raiſed,” can alone aſpire to the honour of 
being conſidered as ſtandards of what is 


true, natural, and perfect? If we are not 
deſirous that the age in which we live may 
become the ridicule and contempt of ſuc- 
ceecling ages, if we do not viſh that our 
clergymen Should preach, our orators and 
ſtateſmen argue and declaim in the ſame 
taſte in which ſome of our authors have 
already compoſed, we ought to beſtow more 
attention on the ancient claſſics, and leſs 
on that fungous growth of modern eſſays, 
inquiries, diſſertations, &c. by which we 
are leſs amuſed, and as little inſtructed, 
as by our novels and romances. 


Now, we might trace the effects of this 


corruption of taſte, for which we propoſe 


the ſtudy of the ancients as a remedy, up- 
on the manners and happineſs of this 
country. The hiſtory of thoſe nations 
who have flouriſhed in the world before 
us affords abundance of materials for 

WW. this 
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this purpoſe. We ſhall always find, that 
a corruption of taſte has been ſpeedily at- 
tended by a decay of liberty, and depra- 
vity of manners. But leſt this ſubject 
ſhould oblige us to launch farther into hi- 
ſtory than we would incline, it may not 
be improper to conclude this chapter with 
mentioning what advantages. we may, de- 
rive from reading the Greek and Roman 
writers'with reſpect: to theſe particulars. - 
- Firſt of all, it will, on reflection, appear 
evident, that ancient learning is the beſt 
defence againſt the inevitable effects of 
commerce and riches. In a commercial, 
or, as the phraſe now is, in a poliſhed 
country, though the ſociety in general 
have more knowledge than is commonly 
to be met with in one leſs advanced in the 
arts of luxury and refinement; yet this 
is by no means the caſe. with the indivi- 
duals who compoſe it. It may in general 
be, obſerved, that the more improved any 
country 1s, the more ignorant are the bulk 
of the inhabitants who live in it. This 
may at firſt ſight appear a paradox; but 
on examination will become. abundantly 
evident. As the eye which has been long 
accuſtomed to the uſe of the quadrant, or 
_ the 


\ 


. 1 
the chain, is unable, when unaſſiſted, to 


judge concerning heights or diſtances; ſo, 
in a commercial country, where a man 
can accomphth every thing — 1 
others, he uſually puts ſo much confidence 
in this help, that in a ſhort time he ro 
comes incapable of doing any thing with- 
out it. It was with good reaſon, there- 
fore, that Plato, who ſaw this inconve- 


nience, and has fo beautifully explain 1 


the principle on hich it is founded, en- 
deavours, by ſentiment as well as by in- 
tereſt, to connect together the members of 

his imaginary republic. | 
Commerce cannot ſubſiſt without im- 
provement in arts and manufactures, 
which ſuppoſes dexterity, ſkill, and expe- 
dition, in thoſe who are exployed in them ; 
and theſe can never be attained, unleſs 
each individual be tied down to one 
branch of art. This branch he becomes 
perfectly acquainted with; but every thing 
beyond it is to him a myſtery. It is thus 
that commerce, while it enlarges our poſ- 
ſeſſions, debaſes our minds, cramps our 
genius, and confines our underſtandings. 
Theſe eſſects are not confined to the 
wo ranks of men: they extend to every 
member 
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member of the ſociety. ' Now, can any 
thing be conceived more proper for oppo- 
ſing them, than bringing us acquainted 
with the ancient ſtate of the world, pre- 
ſenting us with a picture of nations, a- 
mong whom our manners were as much 
unknown as the avarice which inſpires 
them; nations that made Tigranes ery 
out, * Heavens! with what enemies have 
* we to do! inſenſible to intereſt, they 
fight only for glory!!! 

But this leads me to conſider abb 
diſeaſe introduced by commerce, which 
too may, in a great meaſure, be remedied 
by a familiarity with ancient ſentiments. 

If we were to examine the hiſtory of all 
nations upon the face of the earth, we 
ſhould find, that a high advancement in 


commerce has ever been attended with the 


loſs of martial ſpirit. It has always been 
found neceſſary, therefore, in ſuch nations 
to eſtabliſh mercenary ſtanding armies, in 

order to defend the inhabitants againſt 
the attempts of their more warlike neigh- 
bours. Upon theſe armies the ſafety of 
commercial countries entirely depends. 
The Dutch, when their mercenaries were 


conquered, propoſed, to umbark for the 
Eaſt 
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men, in 1715, coated ety 
and commercial country of Europe. 
But what is the reaſon that the inhadi- 
tants of ſuch countries are ſo little able, 
on any ſudden emergence, to take upon 
them the military character, and to make 
a a ſtand for their own defence? The lower 
people are not worſe fed or cloathed, they 
are not more feeble or ſickly, than they 
were in former ages. But both the lower 
ranks, and thoſe who ſhould command 
them, want that heart and ſpirit whichꝭ is 
the life and ſoul of all military operations. 
How ſhall we inſpire them with courage ? 
Lou anſwer, By making ſoldiers of them, 
and leading them into the field. What, 
all of them ſoldiers? No; but the great ; 
er part. Then ve loſe our commerce, and 
give up one advantage for another. But 
if there be any method which may give 
us both advantages, I think it is by keep- 
ing freſh in their minds the great exam- 
ples of proweſs and bravery which the hi- 
ſtory of ancient nations affords us. Theſe 
are to be preferred to any which modern 
times can boaſt of, becauſe they are fre- 
quently recounted by thoſe who perform- 
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minuteneſs which alone can We the pat 
fions and the heart. 
Kos 1s almoſt. git to . chat 
an acquaintance with antiquity would 


luxury, and giddy diſſipation, which is e- 


more diſgrace our venality and corrup- 


tion, than the purity of their philoſophi- 
cal maxims, the honeſt ſimplicity, and a- 
miable candour of Wr — lives and 
demeanour, diſgraces a 2 
I here is dull another — which 
deſerves attention. It is generally belie- 
ved, that the Britiſh government has a 


tendency towards abſolute monarchy. 


This opinion is juſtified by many ſtrong 
arguments; and from the licentiouſneſs 
of ſome paſt years, as mankind run from 
one extreme to another, it is rendered 
more probable than ever. If, then, this 
opinion be true, ought we not to employ 
every method which may prolong the pre- 
cious term of our freedom? Can we be 


too eager to preſerve the glorious poſſeſ- 
| fion? a poſſeſſion which juſtly renders us 
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the envy of our neighbours; becauſe it 
ſecures to us alone the native privileges of 
humanity, and exalts us therefore into a 
ſeale of Wenn 

attained, In vain will you attempt 
to preſerve it by laws, which may be 
tranſgreſſed, or by armies, which may be 
conquered or corrupted. It is a poſſeſſion 
which muſt exiſt in the hearts of the peo- 
ple; there it is to be infuſed by early cul- 
dure, and great examples. But to what 
culture muſt we have recourſe? what ex- 
amples ſhall we apply? Muſt we lead 4 
young man into France, there to learn the 
maxims of refined deſpotiſm? muſt we 
ſhew him the ancient- map of his own 
country, when Britain, like all the reſt of 
Europe, groaned under the burden of a 
thouſand petty tyrants? muſt we inſtruct 
him in the works of our modern philoſo- 
phers, who would teach mankind to 
2appy without liberty? No; but we 
muſt point out to him a Brutus: he will 
ſoon diſcern. him, with his reeking po- 
niard, hailing his noble compatriots. Let 
him hear a Cicero, or a Demoſthenes, uſing 
a language different from his own, unac- 
1 win his manners and cuſtoms, 
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yet agreeing with him in this great parti- 
cular of "defending the natural rights of 
mankind; how will his heart beat, his 
blood warm, and every latent ſpark of 
public ſpirit be inflamed in his boſom! 


ry pb "x4 A P. VII. 
'E are in this chapter ro attempt 
- proving, that it is impoſſible for 
us to receive much advantage from an- 
cient authors, without underſtanding the 


languages in which they compoſed. 


The author of the eſſays on colleges has 


a paſſage on this ſubject, which, for the 


ſingularity of it, I ſhall tranſcribe: A 


2 e w or Greek book, ſays he, has, 


in the eye of a modern, a certain witch- 
« craft or charm ſpread over it, which 
* mightily enhances its value. Tranſlate 


» ** that book, the charm is generally gone, 


&c. The author's reaſon for this too has 
a charm, or rather a witchcraft, in it: 


Let us ſuppoſe,” ſays he, I am read- 


ing a tranſlation of ſome Latin book; 
* and that, if it can be ſuppoſed, this 
35 : wa book 
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* book is able neither to afford inſtruction 
nor entertainment. Let the tranſlation 
© have at leaſt all the ſenſe, cloquence, 
* fire of the original,” (which muſt be a 
great deal ſurely, as the book is able to 
afford neither inſtruction nor entertain 
ment); * let their merit, ſays he, be 
* every way equal; There is no occaſion, 
in reading this tranſlation; for the leaſt 
* attention, in order to underſtand the 
meaning of the words; they are all eaſy 
and familiar, I read on,” (the greater 
fool you); © but. not finding any inſtruc- 

den, any entertainment, any thing that 

can give the ſmalleſt exerciſe to my 

4 become dull, drowſy, and at 
* laſt fall aſleep. I awake, and condemn 
* the book. Then I take up the ſame book, 
and read it in the original language. In 
this caſe, beſide the prejudice of edu- 
* cation, which makes me look upon e- 
very book that is in Latin as venerable, 
J am obliged to attend, in order to un- 
« derſtand the meaning of the words. A- 
„ny thing that can command attention, 
„any thing that can give exerciſe to the 
mind, is naturally ſo far pleaſing and 
e agreeable. The Latin book afforded 
He (this 
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ſarily diſpoſed to beſtow a proportiona+ 
able degree of praiſe upon it. Strange! 


by what charm can you make me believe, 


that I ſhall be pleaſed with a book in pro- 
portion to the trouble I am obliged to 


take in order to underſtand it? I always 


thought, that a book which was written 
in an eaſy and familiar way, would be 


more agreeable than one which was couch- 
ed in abſtraſe and unintelligible lan- 


guage. If the tranſlation, therefore, diſ- 
pleaſed: me, I muſt be doubly diſpleaſed 
with the original, upon finding nothing 
in it, after all my labour, either inſtruc- 


tive or entertaini ng. 


IT agree, however, with 1 ae in 
W that the Latin and Greek books 
have a charm in the original, which im- 
mediately diſſolves on tranſlating them; 
though I cannot be perſuaded, that this 
charm ariſes from the difficulty of under- 
ſtanding them. At this rate, Jacob Beh- 
men would be the moſt charming of all 
authors. Beſides, I cannot agree, that all 


tranſlators have been equally ſucceſsful in 


diſſolving this charm. Mr Pope, for in- 
ſtance, has been one of the worſt conju- 
* 8 * rers 
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rers in the world; and, n 


7 the muſes, the-lefs: ME 


pect from the infernal divinities, who are 

the dealers 1 in incantations. TS 
But be that as it may, 1 
there are few tranſlations which a man 
can read with advantage. To be a good 
tranſlator, I will aſſert, is a more difficult 
matter than to be a good author. Genius 
is ſufficient for the one; but both genius 
and erudition in an eminent degree muſt 
unite in forming the character of the other. 
If it were poſſible that a tranſlator ſhould 
appear, who was ſufficiently warmed with 
the fire of his author, who entered fully in · 
to his meaning and ſpirit, -was acquainted 
with the manners of thoſe to whom he 
wrote, the whole tenor of the author's 
works, as well as thoſe of others who 
have handled the ſame ſubject, and not 
merely with the work he undertakes to 
tranſlate, which can never be ſufficientz— 
but I am ſuppoſing an (impoſſibility; —a 
man of ſuch talents would deſpiſe to tran{- 
late; or were he by miracle inclined to it, 
the character accompanying ſuch talents 
n forever n him. tt 
But 
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words of the original, and are altogether 


thor! To tranſlate any of thoſe works 


And yet let us ſuppoſe a. tranſlator ſuffi- 


ancient authors into a modern language? 
With what words can he expreſs the ſub- 


But how different a ſort of people are 
the bulk of our tranſlators?. Without ge- 
ninus or abilities, without erudition or in- 
fund of their own, are deſirous of getting 
bread by trafficking on that of others. 


What a poor figure do the works of the 
ancient philoſophers make in the tranſla- | 


tion of thoſe who hardly underſtand the 
ignorant of the general ſyſtem of the au- 


with propriety, what an immenſe ſtock of 
learning does it require! An exact and - 
critical knowledge of the. language in 1 
which the author writes; a particular ac- 
quaintance with this author, of the new 
words he is obliged to employ, of the old 
ones to which he affixes a different mean- 
ing; a thorough knowledge of the philo- | 
ſophy of his ſec in all its different parts. | 


ciently qualified in all theſe reſpects, where 
{hall he find materials? how tranſlate the 


lime conceptions of a Sophocles or a Ho- 
mer? Can we imitate in Englith that ele- 
| gance 
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gance of arrangement, that nice counter» 
poiſe of diction, which required all the 
flections of the Greek tongue, directed 
dy the ſkill and taſte of an Ifocrates? 
Where ſhall we find materials for that 


mauly unaffected force of eloquence which 
Demoſthenes, like him who wields the 


gain; will you ever diſcover in them that 


ſublime majeſty, or that amiable ſimplicity, 
by which the works of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, for two thouſand years, have charm- 


ed and tranſported every reader of taſte?” 


But, ſays a man of the modern philo- 


this ſtamp, whoſe beauties are too tran- 
ſcendent to admit of imitation; and from 
_ whom, therefore, we can expect no aſſiſt- 
ance in the cultivation of our own lan- 
guage, an object to us of the utmoſt im- 
portance? A mind truly liberal, how 
much ſoever refined by philoſophy, would 
hardly aſk ſuch a queſtion. But if he 


ſhould, the following anſwer would un- 


doubtedly ſatisfy him. To induce you to 


view the glorious works of nature, muſt 


you be bribed by a hire? Without the 
proſpect 


j 


proſpect af ſome advantage „would you 
neyer rouſe yourſelf in a morning to hor 
hold the riſing of the ſun, or turn your 
eyes to that golden radiance, which, as 


evening, did the boundleſs expanſe of the 


N Occan, reflect ing the ſilvery rays of the 


moon, or the azure concavity of the hea- 


vens variouſly illumined by the gleaming 
fires ol. che north, never affect you next 
emotions. of inexpreſſible delight, and 

teacliyou, that the generous ſou] ot man 
was formed for beholding the beautiful 
and ſublime? If this be the caſe with 
reſpect to the works of nature, Why 
ſhould it be otherwiſe with reſpect to 
thoſe of art I our inſenſibility to thaw. 
ariſes from their being che; productions 


af men, it is inhuman; if - becauſe we 


ourſelves are unable to equal them, it 


is envious. But it would not be true, 
that we could veceive no advantage from 
the writers of antiquity, though we 


ſhould never be able to approach to their 
perfection. Our ſtatuaries never pretend- 
ed to ard thoſe of Greece; but by ad- 

miring a few Grecian ſtatues, they arri- 


prog at a e of perfection, to which 
they 


bi 
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the tranſlator, it would not follow, that 


the Productions of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans would affect us with che ſale | 


ſenſations, when read in the modern and 
in the original languages. This ſubject is 
delicate than any we have yet at” 
tetbpess to handle; ard to explain it 
fully, would require more words than 
perhaps, in a performance of this Kind, 
it would be proper to beſtow on a matrer 
of mere curioſity. We appeal therefore 
to the feeling of every man who is ac- 
quainted with the writings of antiquity, 


whether he be not ſenſible of a pleaſure in 


reading them in the ancient languages, 
beyond what à tranſlation - affords him ; 


which cannot be accounted for from the 
ſuperiority of the original, either in point 
of eloquence or ſentiment. The train of 
ideas which ariſes in the mind of every 
reader of taſte, is altogether different, up- 
on peruſing the Iliad in the original, and 
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in Pope's tranſlation. Ancient ſentiments, - 
however adorned, muſt {ſtrike and affect; 
but they appear with a peculiar grace in 


the dreſs of antiquity; and it is in the 


languages alone of thoſe wha felt them, 


that they can produce their full effects on 


the human heart. | 

I intended here to conſider, in a more 
particular manner, the force of thoſe ob- 
jections againſt ſtudying the ancient lan- 
guages, as if they retarded the improve- 
ment. of our own tongue, and to make 
ſome obſervations on the advantages we 
might receive from the ſtudy of thoſe 
languages in this very particular: but as 
this performance has already greatly ex- 
ceeded the bounds I had preſcribed to my- 
ſelf, I ſhall take another opportunity of 
handling theſe matters, and likewiſe of ex- 
amining a queſtion which has of late been. 
agitated about the manner of teaching the 


Civil law, viz, Whether the law of the 


Romans may be taught with moſt general 
advantage in the Latin or Engliſh tongue? 
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